Parliamentary Government in England
whose range of income permits them to send their- sons
to the great public schools. This is especially true of the
Foreign Office. While, moreover, there is some degree
of movement between the clerical class and the executive,
there is very little between the executive class and the
administrative; perhaps an average of fifty cases in a
year. There are, this is to say, gaps between the different
grades of the hierarchy which are rarely bridged. For
all but an infinitesimal minority of the service, the grade
of entrance determines a man's official career. But since
his entrance grade is, in its turn, almost wholly deter-
mined . by his educational opportunities, which are, in
their turn, largely determined by his parental circum-
stances, the official career is mainly settled by the class
into"which a man is born.
All this, it may be urged, very largely explains the
character of the British Civil Service. Those who govern
it belong, effectively, to the same class that rules the
House of Commons. Largely, they go to the same schools
and universities; after admission to the service, they
belong to the same clubs. Their ideas, that is, or, rather,
the assumptions upon which their ideas rest, are the same
as those of the men who own the instruments of pro-
duction in our society. Their success, as a Civil Service,
has been mainly built upon that fact. Their ideas of the
margins of possible action are much the same as those
of the ministers who have been responsible for their
decisions* The kind of society they have naturally en-
visaged to themselves as attainable is the kind of society
similarly envisaged, in more or less degree, by the
ministers with whom they have collaborated. There is
little or nothing in the experience they bring to the
interpretation of their environment which would lead them
to question the assumptions upon which our system rests.
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